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I 


HE immense increase in the costs and risks of using military force 

to pursue political aims has once again focussed attention on the 
available ways of effecting changes in the international status quo by 
non-violent means. This is the subject of “peaceful change,” which has 
for some years troubled the minds of those concerned to reduce the 
resort to violence in international affairs. 

The international status quo is embodied in several thousand treaties 
and understandings that mark out the current distribution of values 
and resources among nations. But this distribution is subject to constant 
pressure for revision as the needs and ambitions of nations change. In 
national and local political systems, changes in the status quo are 
normally effected through legislative and judicial mechanisms. In the 
international system, these exist only in the crudest forms, if at all, and 
hence the problem of peaceful revision of the status quo has proved to 
be exceedingly difficult.* 

Peaceful change has frequently come up for discussion in connection 
with peace settlements and plans for collective security. Such settlements 
are bound to create a host of situations that will eventually cause dis- 
satisfaction and will generate demands for change. The victors will be 
interested in nailing down the terms of settlement for as far in the 
future as possible, and can be counted on to resist any suggestion that 
these terms can be subjected to revision, at least without their prior 
consent. The defeated powers will generally, at the earliest moment, 
begin chipping away at the peace settlement, trying to regain some- 
thing of their former power and status. They will take advantage of 
any opportunity to unfasten the strait-jacket of the peace. If there is no 
effective means for peaceful change, it is to be expected that eventually 
various explosive situations will develop. 

In the peace settlements after World War I and World War II, 

1 According to the New York Times, “Both President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 


are well aware that peaceful change is the most difficult enterprise in diplomacy” (Bloom- 
field, op.cit., p. 179). 
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definite efforts were made to establish mechanisms whereby considera- 
tion could be given to future demands for revision of the treaties. These 
efforts culminated in the provisions of Article 19 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and Article 14 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. These provisions will be discussed later. 

A second field in which the subject of peaceful change has been 
prominent is that of colonialism. In the last fifteen years over 700 million 
people of twenty countries have won political independence, and other 
colonial territories are working their way toward freedom. While the 
parent countries often claim that these movements are purely domestic 
matters, nevertheless they result in changes of sovereignty over particu- 
lar territories or in modifications of the political status of particular 
areas, and hence are changes in the international status quo. Although 
most of these changes have been against the will of the parent state, 
at least initially, many of them have been carried out with little or no 
violence. In fact, it is here that the process of peaceful change has made 
its most impressive showing. 

There has now arisen a new and more urgent reason for giving 
consideration to the subject of peaceful change. Heretofore, the instru- 
ments available to nations for seeking to bring about or to block changes 
in the status quo have been three: (1) bilateral negotiation, (2) action 
through some international organization, such as the League of Nations 
or the United Nations, and (3) force or threat of force. The first two 
require the voluntary agreement of the states concerned. Since the 
subject of peaceful change often involves the revision of a treaty or 
the alteration of a boundary, such agreements are generally very 
difficult to reach. Hence in the past frequent recourse has been had to 
various kinds of coercion, including subversion, political agitation 
leading to local insurrection, and all-out war. 

The recent spectacular developments in military weapons have sharply 
restricted the utility of coercion as a means of changing the status quo. 
The destructiveness of nuclear weapons is out of all proportion to any 
political gains that might be achieved by war. There is no certainty 
that even mild forms of coercion would not eventually lead to their use. 
Hence, whereas change by voluntary agreement is very difficult to 
achieve, change through the resort to forceful measures has in most 
cases become entirely too dangerous to contemplate. Under the circum- 
stances, the problem of effecting changes in the status quo has reached 
a new degree of complexity. 
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Lincoln Bloomfield has written a new book on the subject of peaceful 
change that is both timely and sagacious. While he does not deal with 
the impact of nuclear warfare on peaceful change, he gives a compre- 
hensive account of the efforts of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations to provide procedures of change. In his analysis he has been 
able to make use of some interesting material not heretofore available 
to the public. Some sixteen years of experience as a government official 
have made him aware of the slow pace at which new procedures are 
developed. His explorations in the successes and failures of organized 
efforts at peaceful change have not filled him with bright optimism 
about the prospects for developing effective multilateral instruments 
for this purpose, but he does not find the dilemma of peaceful change 
a hopeless one. 

Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations appeared on its 
face to be a genuine attempt to set up machinery for assuring peaceful 
changes in the status quo as established by the peace settlements. It 
provided in specific terms that “the Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international condi- 
tions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” But 
it is to be noted that the reconsideration of treaties is not entrusted to 
the Assembly as such but to the Members of the League, i.e., the very 
states which, under Article 10, had guaranteed the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the signatories. It could hardly have been 
expected that the sworn preservers of the new status quo would be 
eager to engage in breaking it down, especially at the expense of any 
of the victorious powers. In fact, the Article was never invoked success- 
fully for the revision of any part of the peace settlements. It was, in 
the eyes of Mr. John Foster Dulles, the heart of the League, but he had 
to admit ruefully that it was a heart which never beat.’ 

The second major effort to provide an institutional framework for 
peaceful change was made in Article 14 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Bloomfield gives an excellent account of the efforts to include 
a provision for peaceful change without at the same time frightening 
off the nations whose primary concern was the preservation of the 
peace treaties. 

Article 14 of the Charter carefully avoided any direct mention of the 
possible revision of the peace treaties. This was justified on the ground 


2 Ibid., p. 55. 
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that an explicit provision for revision would throw the weight of the 
organization too heavily on the side of the possibility of change and 
encourage expectations of this character beyond the needs of the mainte- 
nance of the international system. The Charter itself was a treaty, and 
it was argued that it would not be advisable to include a provision 
which would reflect on the integrity of treaties in general. It is not 
easy to see how an agreement to reconsider treaty provisions that had 
become inapplicable because of changed circumstances could be re- 
garded as bringing into question the integrity of treaties in general. 
However, the strategy of avoiding any direct reference to treaty revision 
was successful in getting Article 14 accepted as a part of the Charter. 

In its final form, the Article provided that “. . . the General Assembly 
may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustments of any situa- 
tion, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations. ...” The phrase “regardless, 
of origin” was intended to make sure that situations arising out of treaty 
provisions were included in the scope of the Article. In such cases, the 
Assembly could, by a two-thirds majority, recommend a revision of 
the existing status. However, this would in any event be only a 
recommendation. 

Under this provision a number of situations involving treaty pro- 
visions have come up for discussion in the United Nations, and the 
practice seems to be increasing. The procedures have been of special 
value to small nations. The existence of a large number of uncommitted 
nations in the United Nations means that a small nation has the possi- 
bility of gaining wide support among them for its claims, especially 
if these are against one of the great powers. The latter do not enjoy 
being embarrassed by widely supported public charges of injustice 
toward small powers, and occasionally are willing to negotiate a settle- 
ment rather than to face a prolonged public debate. Even when it is 
known in advance that a great power will not accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly in a particular claim, as was the case in regard 
to the Hungarian uprising, a small state gains by the chance to win 
friends abroad for its cause. For this purpose the Assembly provides 
a highly useful forum. 

Bloomfield lists twenty-two cases before the United Nations as having 
been related to the process of peaceful change—seventeen placed before 
the Assembly and six on the agenda of the Council. These were all 
related to territorial questions. Not all of them were settled peacefully, 
nor did they all result in the changes sought. At this point one wonders 
somewhat about the precision and utility of the author’s definition of 
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peaceful change. But it is true that all of them received more or less 
of an airing before the Assembly or Council of the United Nations, 
and this undoubtedly had some influence on the behavior of the parties 
in various cases. 


Ii 


Aside from the procedure of Article 14 of the Charter, the customary 
methods of diplomacy are available for efforts at peaceful change. These 
include bilateral negotiation, mediation and conciliation, and the use 
of mixed commissions. 

In regard to negotiation, the one essential requirement is that the 
parties should be willing to explore the possibilities of coming to terms. 
Where they engage in discussion merely for the sake of winning propa- 
ganda victories, there is no prospect of a solution. As between the two 
polar powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, the cold war 
has all but closed out successful negotiation in major matters. In Soviet 
ideology, compromise on matters affecting power or status is incon- 
ceivable. Negotiation consists primarily in delaying matters until the 
other side is prepared to accept Soviet terms or until a propaganda 
victory is won. Hence the process is not really negotiation. But now 
that military action to obtain or to block change is no longer feasible, 
it is conceivable that eventually the Soviet leaders will be more amena- 
ble to the processes of reaching agreement. 

Aside from these cases of super-power rivalry, peaceful change by 
negotiation is not out of the question. Nations do not always push their 
power advantage to its full extent either in defending the status quo or 
in endeavoring to change it. Where there is no great intensity of national 
feeling about a particular demand for change, the ordinary instruments 
of diplomacy may prove fruitful in revealing an acceptable solution 
or compromise. 

The passage of time has a way of altering attitudes regarding particu- 
lar claims and making the antagonists more amenable to a settlement. 
Thus it was easier for the United States to yield to the claim of the 
Philippines for independence when it eventually became clear that 
important economic interests of the United States would be better off 
as a result of it. The same thing has more recently been apparent in 
Britain’s ready acquiescence in the establishment of the West Indies 
Federation. 

Bloomfield devotes considerable attention to the place of international 
law in the process of peaceful change. It can hardly be said that the 
traditional confusion that has surrounded the concepts of the status quo 
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and the international legal order has been entirely lifted by this portion 
of the book. It is true that the law preserves the status quo, but this does 
not mean that the legal and judicial process cannot be associated 
with change. 

At any time the description of the status quo as found in the collection 
of treaties and understandings making it up is full of vague terms, fuzzy 
concepts, and words subject to shifting interpretations. The process of 
clarifying these uncertainties is properly a judicial (although a volun- 
tary) one, and in the course of it there is plenty of opportunity to give 
the status quo an interpretation that it did not have previously. 

The concept of justice in international affairs is certainly not well 
worked out, but the charge of “injustice” is one that most states care- 
fully seek to avoid. Where such charges arise out of changing social 
conditions, states have sometimes been willing to submit them to the 
judicial process. 

What is often needed in dealing with cases of peaceful change is a 
mechanism for getting a detached and unbiased judgment as between 
the conflicting positions of the two sides to a dispute. Along this line, 
some valuable experience has been had with the setting-up of ad hoc 
mixed commissions to investigate and to make recommendations regard- 
ing claims for change. However, its wider use has been hampered by 
three common beliefs about the method. One is that members of mixed 
commissions and arbitral tribunals cannot in fact maintain a detached 
and impartial view where the interests of their own nations are con- 
cerned. This belief does not seem to be based on any careful examina- 
tion of the evidence. There have in fact been many decisions by 
commissions and tribunals in which at least one member has decided 
against the case presented by his own government. 

Another belief is that such commissions must be limited in their 
jurisdiction to cases that can be decided on the basis of principles of 
international law. If this were true, such a procedure would be of lim- 
ited value in deciding questions of peaceful change since the law would 
normally tend to reinforce the treaties embodying the status quo. 
However, this impression is not well-founded. The parties setting up 
a commission of this character can give it any instructions they please 
and do not need to say anything about deciding in accordance with 
principles of international law. 

A third ground for reluctance to resort to the device is the belief in 
many cases that states do not in fact want impartial and rational deci- 
sions but only want to serve their own special interests. It is undoubtedly 
true that the initial reaction of states in viewing their conflicts with 
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other states is to confuse their own special interests with justice and 
rationality. But it not infrequently happens that after states have been 
induced to submit a difference to a third party or commission, they 
become more flexible in weighing the merits of the case. 

On the whole, this procedure has many advantages, both in revealing 
the basic facts of a dispute and in devising workable solutions. The 
decisions of an impartial body can often be accepted by both sides 
without loss of face. 


IV 


The development of nuclear weapons has affected the procedures of 
peaceful change in two important ways: (1) for the great powers it 
has severely limited the use of military force in seeking or in blocking 
particular changes in the status quo; and (2) it has altered the strategic 
values of particular territories and with them the attitudes of interested 
nations toward claims for changing their status. 

In regard to the first of these, the smaller powers have on various 
occasions resorted to the fait accompli to gain their demands, and the 
great powers have found themselves unable to use their full power 
to counteract such moves. The names of Nasser, Sukarno, Syngman 
Rhee, and other leaders of small powers recall instances in which the 
great powers have been successfully defied in matters of change of status. 

Secondly, the development of nuclear warfare is having an important 
effect on the strategic value of territorial boundaries. The vastly in- 
creased capacity of atomic powers to penetrate state boundaries through 
the air and to cause severe damage deep inside the territories of most 
countries means that land boundaries are correspondingly less effective in 
offering protection to a nation’s population. The importance of possess- 
ing particular pieces of territory for military installations may grow 
less as the effective range of ballistic missiles increases. On the other 
hand, with the development of the IRBM, the status of certain pieces 
of otherwise unimportant territory may become of special interest if 
launching pads can be maintained there. With the development of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, the strategic value of a system of 
military and naval bases around the world will certainly be affected. 

The relative capacity of individual states to influence change is no 
longer rigidly related to their military capability, since that capability 
cannot be used freely either in backing up ordinary political claims or 
in opposing them. Britain’s power in denying Egypt’s claim to owner- 
ship of the Suez Canal theoretically included the use of atomic weapons, 
but in fact this could not be done without alienating most of the world. 
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Hence, although Britain was a great power and Egypt was far down 
the scale, the former could not exert its full power to make a quick 
seizure of the canal and thereby block the change in status of the 
canal planned by Egypt. 

Thus the development of nuclear weapons has in certain situations 
increased rather than decreased the influence of smaller states not pos- 
sessing atomic power. They are well aware that, because of the danger 
of nuclear attack, the larger nations will scrupulously avoid war. At 
the conference table the smaller powers, knowing this attitude, have 
stood up successfully against great powers in debate. 

In summary, the subject of peaceful change today is obviously itself 
undergoing drastic changes. The cold war, with its sharp rivalry 
between the two polar blocs, has greatly increased the difficulty of 
developing satisfactory procedures of peaceful change. On the other 
hand, the perfection of nuclear weapons has sharply restricted the use 
of military power as an instrument for bringing about political change 
in the international system, and increased the use of non-violent means 
of seeking change. 

So long as the present international system of two opposed power 
blocs plus a significant group of uncommitted nations exists, it is to be 
expected that the trend toward peaceful methods of settling claims for 
change will continue. There seems to be no chance of bringing back the 
scientific development of military weapons to the point where their 
destructive power would be more in keeping with their use in the 
attainment of political goals. At the same time, the pressures for 
change will undoubtedly remain as strong as before. 

If the ways of force continue to be unavailable, and if each of the 
two polar blocs should come to accept the idea that the other will be 
around for some time to come, it is possible that eventually they will 
display greater accommodation and inventiveness in the development 
of processes of peaceful change. 


